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DRe JOHN BOWDEN WAS BLSCTED SECOND BISHOP OF CONNBCTICU? BUT 
DECLINED. Upon Bishop Seabury's death, there being no fds 
for the support of the Episcopate, the Convention hoped to find 
& parish priest who might add episcopal duties to his parochial 
ones at no cost to the Diocesef/i Dre Abraham Jarvia, rector of 
Christ Church (now Church of the Holy Trinity), Middletown, was 


chosen as the priest best meeting the requirements, but he prompt- 
ly declined, because the majority of lay votes was small. Tke 
Convention met again and this time chose a scholar and strong 


Champion of the Church agaist the bitter 
Opposition of the Congregationalists, Dr. 
John Bowdien, whose picture appears below. 
His health, however, was not adequate to 
Garry two jobs, and he did not, apparently, 
wish to give up the life of a scholars; a0 


he, too, refused the election, becoming 
es headmaster of the Episcopal Academy at 
= 
Cheshire. His later career as teacher in 


Columbia University is set forth in an old 
newspaper clipping which we repro duce on 
the following pageS. sasunenenaennvananne 


We reproduce other Seabury Documents in 
this issue, together with a rare picture 
of old Christ Church, Middletowm, tom 
down about 1832. It was built in 1755 at 
the east end of "South Green,” a little 
north of the head of Union Street. 
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From Prof. MeVickar's Address at the Alumni Anniver- 
sary of Columbia College, New York. 

DR. BOWDEN, 

Among the college professors of our day was 
one whose name, however fainiliar to you, has 
failed hitherto in having his academical merits 
is prominently brought before the alumni 
as have been those of his more learned, 
perhaps,xand scientific associates. I mean the 
Rev. Dr. Bowden, who had charge of the mo- 
tal and literary course. 

That deficiency of notice, so far at least as 
academic character is concerned, I would gladly 
HOW in some measure supply; not onlyas look- 
ing upon such record (to use the words of old 
Isaac Waiton) “as an honor due to the dead, 
and a generous debt to those that live and come 
after us,” but more especially as thinking that 
T owe to-his memory.more than the ordmary 
debt of a student’s gratitude ; since, not only as 
a pupil did I love and reverence him, but sub- 
sequently asa friend and brother in the ministry 
[ esteemed and admired him; and lastly, as the 
immediate successor to his duties in the college 
when death removed him, I am enabled to ap- 
preciate more justly than others both the diffi- 
culties he surmounted, and the value of what he 
effected. 

The early life of the Rev. Dr. John Bowden 
Nad been one of incident, as his iniddle life was 
of many trials. His father, Thomas Bowden, 
was au officer, though I know not of what rank, 
in his Britannic Majesty’s 46th regiment of foot. 
This regiment, which afterwards did good ser- 
vice in tie old French war in this country, was, 
at the time of his birth (January 7, 1751) sta- 
tioned in Ireland, where bis mother also was. 
His early boyhood was therefore. passed iy thar 
country; though he soon followed ing father to 
the colonies, under the charze of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. His classical stu- 
dies now commenced, and after due preparation 
he wes entered of Princeton College, New Jer- 
sey. But a soldievr’s life was unfavorable to a 
settled home; and after two years’ academic 
study he was again called to follow the fortunes 
of his father, who was returning to England 
with his regiment. In the year 1770, at the 
age of nineteen, he crossed, for the third time, 
the Atlantic, and on his arrival in this city, im- 
mediately presented himself as a candidate for 
entrance into this (King’s) college, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Dre Cooper, where he 
graduated with the usual honors in 1772, being 
one of a small class of six, who had enjoyed in 
their céidasical studies the able instructions of 
the presteent, an Oxford scholar, and fellow of 
Queen's College. 

- Upon the completion of his college course, 
native piety, or the advice of friends, turned his 
thoughts to the ministry; and after the usual 
period of study he proceeded to England for 
grders in 1774, together with his friend, the 
late Bishop Benjamin Moore, of this Diocese, 
and was ordained deacon by Dr. Keppel, and 
priest by Dr. Terrick, of London. ‘Returning 
m the autumn of the same year, the two young 
friends were simultaneously eleeted. assistant 
ministers of Trinity Church, in this city. The 
sarly friendship thus commenced was’ subse- 
juently long tried, and terminated but with 
leath. It was between congenial and worthy 
ninds, and withstood not only all ordinary 
‘aus. s of decay or estrangement, but, what with 
nferior spirits cuts deepest, marked inequality 
n professional success and worldly prosperity. 
Mir. Bowden’s establishment in Trinity-Church 
eemed now to give him promise of a perma- 
vent home; but war again broke in—the eg 


utionary struggle ensued—the city .°* * -)-’ 


1 


| 


were shut up, and the clergy scattered. Dr. 
Bowden retired to Norwalk, in Connecticut ; 
and although he again for a short time returned 
to this city, yet increasing: weakness of voice 


eventually confirmed him in his choice of a 


country parish ; and he accordingly continued 
to labor in the retired village he had first cho- 
sen, until the year 1789, By the advice of 
physicians, he now resolved on a removal to a 
warmer climate, and accordingly accepted the | 
charge of a small parish in the island of St. 
Croix. Finding his general health, after two 
years’ residence, rather debilitated than strength- 
ened, he again returned to Connecticut, making 
his home at Stratford. In 1795 he accepted the 
charge of the Episcopal academy at Cheshire, 
and there labored until called to the more’ardu- 
ous, yet at the same time more comfortable sta- 


tion of professor in Columbia College. This 


last change took place in the year 18U1, ana 
closed the long list of removals in his painfully 
changeful life. 

At the time our class came under his charge 


| Dr. Bowden was, therefore, in the fiftieth year 


of his age—though a stranger’s estimate would 
probably have added some eight or ten years to 
that number, from the deep furrows which sici- 
ness of sorrow, or perhaps both, had left upon 
his strongly marked countenance. His figure, 
though somewhat stooping, was still command- 
iag; and his general air retained (so at least it 
seemed to boyish eyes) a good deal of the mili- 
tary manner, to which we understood that in 
earlier years he had been accustomed; not only 
as the son of a British officer, hut having him- 
self held a chaplaincy in the army. 

His appearance and demeanor were such as 
became the academic teacher: tranquil, grave, 
and refféeting, with a countenance strongly 
marked by traces of thought, but still more ex- 
pressive of the moral traits ef character, of be- 


nignity, firmness, and conscientiousness. The 
impression, on the whole, was that of a man of 
great resolution, gentleness, and piety. 


Compositum jus, fasque animo sanctosque recessus, 
Mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 


Or, to give the picture in a version which sur- 
passes perhaps the original, 


Conscience and law in moral bond combined, 
The pure recesses of a holy mind, 
And honor’s self within the generous heart enshrined. 


To this general expression his eye greatly 
contributed ; it was large, open, and decided, 
notwithstanding a little nervous trembling of the 
lid, and a strong cast of melancholy, which it 
retamed even in its sternest moods. It was, in 
short, such an eye and expression asa conscien- 
tious student would feel himself most powerfully 
rebuked by, for it never failed to awaken self. 
condemnation. His voice accorded well with 
this picture. Though greatly broken, so as to 
be oftentimes painfully tremulous, there yet ran 
through all its feeble and discordant notes, an 
under current, as it were, of firmness and svwveet- | 
ness, that made it on the whole impressive, and | 
I might add, far from unpleasing. This was 
particularly to be noted in that for which he| 
would have seemed disqualified, rhythmical 
reading, which often came before the class, from 
his frequent quotation of the poets in his deliver- 
ed lectures. In this, such was the influence of 
good taste, his manner was so simple, his sense 
of the beauties of the passage .so sincere, and his 
broken tones so genuine and heartfelt, that even 
his defective utterance came in for its share of 
power; it created with us the illusion which 
Horace recommends, “the flenduin ipsi tibi:” 
we believed that the reader’s own feelings were 


overcome, and ours (1 speak at least ot one of| 
his hearers) followed of course. On such occa: } 
sions it was a pleasing sight to see him sur-| 
rounded, at the close of the lecture, with a crowd 


| of eager applicants, each seeking, with glowing 


cheek and glittering eye, the privilege of a first 
copy of what they had listened to with so great 
adrniration. 


Tt is true that as a disciplinarian he held 
lightly the staff of authority: he leaned rather 
on what he no doubt often found to be a broken 
reed—his own well-founded claims to respect 
and affection. Yet in this matter let us do jus- 
tice to both teacherand pupil. It is in discipline, 
as-in most other things, the true value is not al- 
ways to be judged by its first results, and more 
especially in the prosecution os studies that bear 
upon character. 

When the subject of attainment in the Tecture- 
room is some present immediate result of memo- 
ry and attentsin, then no doubt the memory and 
attention of the éudent are an accuraté measure 
of his improvement, and that is the best disci- 
pline which directs itselfto those faculties alone ;_ 
but when the object to be attained by instruction : 
is rather moral than intellectual, to awaken, fox 
instance, the native powers of taste, or to.deepen’ 
the conscientious feelings of our nature, it is not 
surely then the rod of the pedagogue or the eye’ 
of the martinet that is most effective to that end. | 
The lesson, then, to be learned is one that the | 
heart must comprehend before the memory can! 
retain it; or rather, it is not so much a lesson 
to be acquired, as it is an impression to be re- 
ceived, and the wax must be softened before it 
canbe moulded, At any rate, whatever it be, it 
1s Something in which a word of kindness that 


‘sinks into the heart, a parental rebuke, that) 


comes back to the memory in some hour of re- 
flection, go further to effect what, in such studies, 
it is really intended to effect, than rules of order 
that can never be broken, or ar authonty te-! 
fore which the pupil obeys andtrembles. Such, 
at least is the conviction, of one who, in these 
studies, was first awakened to thought by such 
parental training, and who, in now looking back 
to Dr. Bowden’s instructions, feels that he owed 
to him something beyond the cultivatiofi, either 
of memory or intellect. His words were those 
of a wise and good man, pregnant with instruc- 
tion beyond the breath in which they were ut- 
tered. ‘Théy sank into the tender soil of youth, 
like seeds, to grow up at some future hour; and 
it may be that the fairest fruits of conscientious 
industry, which the pupils of such a professor 
have brought forth in after years, might be tra- 
ced, could we view the inner workings of the 
mind, to those words of kind encouragement or 
Christian rebuke that then seemed to fall on the 
ear unheeded. Such things may be—eqrea 
wreposvea”—words are “winged things,” and 
fly, we Knew ot how far. It is, toa, in the 
mora, as in the vegetable world, the giant of 
the forest grows up from am acorn, which a 
bird from the. hill drops in his flight;. ga too, 
no doubt, is oftentimes the germ of the patriot 
and the Christian first awakened to life within 
the bosom, by some chance word which’ tove 
dictates and sorrow sharpens. This it is;in the 
words of holy writ, to “cast our seed upon the 
waters,” and after many days to find it. 


Such 4s the picture which grateful memory 
draws of a professor who trained his students by 


the united bands of reason and kindness’; who 


counted self-respect a.safer principle of action 
within their bosoms than rivalry with others; 
and who deemed himself successful in attaining 
the great end of his instructions, when he had 
touched the hearts of his students by the sense 
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the beautiful, or awakened their moral vision 
the perception and admiration of the fair and 
> good ; but most of all, when he saw, by the 
lling endeavor, or the repentant tear, that he 
d struck the inward fountain of self-prompting 
ty. Though it sprung forth at the time but 

a trickling rivulet, over which the child might 
ide, and scarce wet his foot, he yet recognised 
it-the head and well-spring of that’ mighty 
ver of conscientious endeavor, which, flowing 
th from the awakened heart to gladden life 
herever it runs, deepens, and widens as it goes, 
|né man can fathom its depths, or count up 
é treasures it bears upon its bosom. 

These, gentlemen, are plants of discipline 
hich fade not with the academic contest— 
hey are nurtured for the real struggle to which 
e calls us, 'I'hey go to make not the scholar 
ly, but the man and the Christian: and being 
oted in the native soil of the heart, require 
thing more than the refreshing dews of hea- 
nm to bring forth, and continue to bring forth, 
. long as life endures, the sweet and wholesome | 
uits of peace and a good conscience. 

Such was Dr. Bowden at the time of my ear- 
sr remembrance of him. For thirteen years 
bsequently he thus continued to labor, bearing 
) against increasing infirmity and repeated af- 
ction, with that Christian courage he sought 

infuse into the hearts of his pupils; and if it 
2 counted praise for the wounded warrior to 
ll with his armor on, “miles gladio cinctus,” 
tnot the like meed be withheld from the Chris- 
an teacher, who continued to fulfil, amid sick- 
sss and sorrow, to the very last hours of life, 
e high and responsible duties of his calling; 
sing above all selfish fears in devotion to the 
*st interests of those intrusted to his care. 

He died July 31, 1817, at Ballston Springs, 
which place he had retired on the close of 
ie session. .He there lies interred, with a 
blet, gtatefully erected to his memory, by the 
ustees of this college. Were I éalled to in- 
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/ 
RARLY BISHOPS OF CONNECTICUT alt 

Rt. Rev. Bishop of Lomion, until the Independence of a 
the United States. 


Rte Reve SAMUEL SBABURY, DeDe, from Nov. 14, 178%, Os aes 
to Feb. 25, 1796. Tye iat 
Rt. Reve ABRAHAM JARVIS, DeDe, from Octe 18, 1797, y /O\D Treasury Balding . i i : 
to May 3, 1613. Sects NS 
. Rte Reve JOHN HENRY HOBART, DeDe (provisional), from ae hic we Roew? De Bray, a5 were °F We 
June, 1616, to June, 1819. shop of SSondon , held We Siest? ow Yerence 
Rte Reve THOMAS CHURCH BROWN ELL » DeDe, LLeDe, from of Wye C\e 5 We Ghureh a5 England ie We 
Oct. 27, 1819, to Jan. 135, 1865. Golowies. a a SRD . Yoo. 


Rte Reve JOHN WILLIAMS, D.De, from Jane 13, 1865, to 
Feb. 7, 1899 
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